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a TT 
ECONOMIC EQUALITY 


The exercise of irresponsible power, by whatever means, is 
tyranny, and should’ not be tulerated. The power which men 
irresponsibly exercise for their private ends, over individuals and 
communities, through superior wealth, is essentially tyrannous, and 
as inconsistent with democratic principle and as offensive to self- 
respecting men as any form of political tyranny that was ever 
endured. As political equality is the remedy for political tyranny, 
so is economic equality the only way of putting an end to the 
economic tyranny exercised by the few over the many through 
superiority of wealth. The industrial system of a nation, like its 
political system, should be a government of the people, by the 
people, for the people. Until economic equality shall give a basis 
to political equality, the latter is but a sham. 


The passage of the parish councils biil through the 
British Parliament is the best possible evidence of the 
tremendous strides that socialism is making in England. 
The bill is by far the most complete scheme of municipal 
socialism that has been entertained by British statesmen. 


Harvard College has fired six professors. These unem- 
ployed educators, — and they are not the only ones of the 
profession out of a job, — will have time to study political 
economy. Free competition has evidently begun to throw 
the teaching business out of joint. 


Gov. Flower in his annual message deals with the ex- 


periments for propelling boats on the Erie canal by elec- 
tricity. He says: “The harnessing of the tremendous 
water torrent of Niagara to the wheels of industry will 
furnish the cities of Buffalo and Rochester and all Western 
New York with the cheapest power for manufacturing in 
the United States. We may look forward to the time 
when the great flour mills of the world will be located 
there, for the cheapness of power would more than com- 
pensate for the cost of transportation of grain from the 
fields of the northwest. So with other manufactories. 
Then, more than ever, will be needed cheap transportation 
through the state.’ The governor further says that 
“whether the state furnishes the electric power from its 
own plant, or whether individuals or corporations furnish 
it under contract, there will be no compulsion to use it, but 
tne endeavor will be to supply it at such a low cost to 
boatmen that they will find it advantageous to apply it to 
their boats in the interest of economy.” It goes without 
saying, however, that the plan is that the Erie canal trans- 
portation by electricity shall be under the control of specu- 
lators. It is high time for the people of the empire state 
to warn the Legislature against this danger. The Erie 
canal belongs to the public. What conceivable objection 
can there be to state control of its traffic, as well as the 
water power and electric plant required for cheap trans- 
portation? Let the people use the water of Niagara to 
force out the water in the New York Central. 


The Co-operative Solution of the Unemployed Problem More 
Fully Set Forth. 


Certain not unfriendly criticisms by the Springfield Re- 
publican upon The New Nation’s proposition for a state 
supervised co-operative system for the employment of the 
unemployed furnish a text for some further setting forth 
of the working details of the plan. The Republican says: 

It would have to proceed on the voluntary plan evidently, and 
how then could it be sure of securing the full necessary complement 
of workers for each branch of industry,-or the men to do the more 
disagreeable work of the farm, etc? The state also would of course 


have to furnish material for a start, and having done all this, it 
wonld have to regulate distribution, etc. — and then the colony would 
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find itself being run by the people outside of it, and probably being 
wronged and plucked by some commission which would have to be 


established to manage the euterprise for the state: But we may be 
wrongly describing the scope and working of the plan. Further 
details are plainly caJled for from its friends. Let some of our 
labor leaders, who are proceeding on the assumption that the state 
owes work to any man who may happen at any time to be in want 
of it, deal with this scheme more explicitly. It is the only one 
calculated to meet their demands which is worth consideration. 
Let us have particulars. 

The proposed co-operative system would certainly have 
to be under state supervision. As the state insists upon 
maintaining and defending by laws, police and militia the 
private government of industry hy irresponsible capitalists, 
it is bound to come to the rescue when that system breaks 
down, and provide for those thrown out of employment by 
the accident, if indeed a catastrophe which is certain to 
occur periodically can be properly called an accident. The 
state cannot shuffle off its responsibility in the case either 
upon the churches, charitable organizations or upon philan- 
thropic individuals, 

It is true, as the Republican says, that the state com- 
mission supervising the employment of the unemployed 
might not do its work in the most efficient manner possible. 
This cannot, however, be alleged as a special objection 
against this particular plan, because all considerable plans 
for the relief of the unemployed, whether by work or alms, 
are and must be under municipal or state official manage. 
ment, and subject to any imperfections attending that 
method of direction. In comparing one plan with another, 
we may therefore simplify the question by cancelling this 
common factor. 

The other specific difficulty found by the Republican 
with the co-operative plan is that, being voluntary in char- 
acter, there would be no assurance of receiving applications 
representing the different trades and occupations in proper 
proportions for co-operative organization, and secondly 
that there would be difficulty in settling who should do the 
more disagreeable work, of the farms, for instance. 

It does not follow that because the application of the 
workers would be voluntary, their choice of occupations 
would be so, It would be in the interest of the general re- 
sult that they should be employed according to their pre- 
vious trades or special aptitudes, so far as consistent with 
the needs of the system, but they would be assignable to 
any necessary work. 

As to the proportion amoung the applicants of those 
having the several trades necessary to mutual support on a 
co-operative basis, it is not to be supposed that it would be 
exact, but it is believed that it might be made fairly ade- 
quate by discretionary assignments as indicated in the 
previous paragraph, especially a3 the trades practised under 
the co-operative plan would be of the simpler sort, among 
which transfers of workers would be largely feasible with- 
out loss of efficiency. 

Of course burdens ought to be as fairly distributed as 
possible. Regulations as to hours and rules of work would 
be framed, and_,it would be very easy to provide for the 
hearing and redressjof zases of manifest injustice. If any 
particular routine tasks, whether in the line of wor:en’s or 
men’s work more especially disagreeable they should be 
done by all in turn. 

As to the distribution of the means of maintenance 
among the workers, the only practicable basis would be 
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that of equality without regard to specific performance, it 
being the business of the managers to see that all were 
kept up to the mark in doing their share, able-bodied per- 
sons only being received. Women workers of course should 
share equally with men. 

The state should guarantee a minimum maintenance to 
all workers it received, providing them for that purpose 
with a scrip sufficient to procure the necessary food, cloth- 
ing and shelter at the public store and lodgings. The con- 
struction of the lodgings and the supplies of the stores 
should be the results of the labor of the unemployed them- 
selves, their product al] being consnmed within their own 
circle and none going on the market, At the very first the 
state would have to supply all the-consumption of the un- 
employed, but at once as to some articles and gradually as 
to all except necessarily imported goods, the unemployed 
would be expected to supply themselves. Until crops could 
be produced on the farms food would have to be supplied 
by the state, but the entire work of its preparation would 
be carried on by the unemployed, and its cost thus mini- 
mized from the start. The ultimate reimbursement of the 
state for its advances might be in commodities, which the 
state could use at its charitable institutions. 

It should be wholly clear that this co-operative plan was 
not a charitable institution, nor the workers under it in 
any way subject to especial discipline or conditions as 
wards of the state or alms receivers, but that ip every way 
they were as free as other citizens. The only rule would 
be that if the worker proved unwilling or disobedient, he 
would be discharged ; and if, on the other hand, he wished 
to do so, he could leave, but his scrip would be valueless 
after he was out of the service. 

The scrip issued for maintenance to the workers would 
not be at any time of the nature of wages. At first, before 
the establishment was self-supporting, it would represent 
a minimum maintenance in state supplied goods. When 
later the system should itself supply more than the com- 
modities necessary to a minimum maintenance, the issue of 
scrip should be increased and continue to be increased as 
the supply increased. No profit should be taken by the 
state from the system under any circumstances, but all its 
products after it become self-supporting and had repaid 
outlays, should go to the workers. 

In order to find the basis for increased issues of scrip 
corresponding with the increased product of the system, it 
would he expedient to grade the workers periodically 
according to the length of time they had been in the ser- 
vice, those who had worked over three or six months being 
entitled to a share in the excess of product over minimum 
maintenance rates, the rest being entitled only to the latter. 
The first grade of workers, it is believed, would find the 
advantages of their position so considerable over the in- 
security of outside workers that they would tend to become 
a permanent force, the fluctuations in the force chiefly 
affecting the short term workers at minimum rates. It is 
believed that as regards the latter class this system of em- 
ployment, when it had been well developed, would be able 
to furnish applicants with work even for a day or two, 
which would make good the cost of their maintenance for 
that period. 

While as before stated, the system must be under state 
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supervision and even depend largely on state aid at the 
outset, it is expected that it would at the end of a year 
become nearly or quite self-supporting, and that later, 
when it became entirely so, the supervision of the system 
might be largely carried on by officials from the permanent 
class of workers. 

Inasmuch as such a co-operative system would be for the 
equal use of both sexes, women should be fully represented 
in the management. 

This whole proposition proceeds on the assumption, 
which cannot be questioned, that the problem of the unem- 
ployed is a permanent one, periodically becoming intensi- 
fied but always present with us, and that it can only be 
adequately dealt with by a system which shall be at once 
permanent and elastic, while not in any way interfering 
with the outside goods or wages markets. 


How the Inheritance Tax Should be Levied. 


There seems likely to be a strong and possibly successful 
attempt in Congress to get the advocates of an income tax 
to compromise on an inheritance or succession tax. For 
our part, we should like to see both sorts of tax laid. The 
howl against the tax on incomes is absurd. Most foreign 
countries, including England, raise a great revenue by this 
tax and have no trouble in collecting it, nor should we 
have any trouble if we adopted their machinery. In view 
of the fact that scarcely one in a thousand of the people of 
the country have enough money in a year to be touched by 
an income tax, the cry against it as “unpopular” is pre- 
posterous rubbish. 

But it was particularly about the inheritance tax we 
wanted to speak, and especially concerning the mistake 
made by those advocates of this plan for raising revenue 
who would lay the tax so as to discriminate between direct 
and collateral legatees, and against the latter. 

For example, Senator Hill is proposing to submit a suc- 
cession tax bill to Congress which will tax personal prop- 
erty over a certain amount going to direct heirs 1 per cent, 
apparently not taxing real estate so descending at all. On 
the other hand, personal or real property in amounts not 
exceeding $5000, going to collateral heirs such as brothers 
and sisters, is to be taxed 2 per cent, 5 per cent when 
going to any more distant kin, anda 10 per cent when left 
to persons not of the same blood or to corporations. 

This sort of bill we consider thoroughly unscientific. It 
is based, like all plans discriminating in a similar manner, 
on the theory that the direct heirs have a greater “ natural 
right ” to inherit than the remoter kin or those of strange 
blood. This is not the right principle at all. The inherit- 
ance tax has nothing to do with such metaphysical dis- 
tinésions. It is laid in the puwhblic interest entirely. The 
main purpose is to obtain the largest revenue possible with- 
out manifest injustice, and it is no part of the purpose to 
encourage parents to leave their wealth to their direct 
heirs by providing penalties for deviation from that course, 
as would be the operation of the senator’s plan. 

The average rich man is quite sufficiently inclined to be 
careful about giving too much to his poor relations without 
legislative warnings against such recklessness. 

If the Legislature were to aim at encouraging that mode 
of testamentary d'stribution most favorable to the public 


welfare, it would discriminate by laying the tax so as to 
encourage the breaking up of large properties and to dis- 
courage the growing practice of keeping them intact in the 
direct line, that is to say, it would tax direct inheritances 
more heavily than others instead of less so. 

But, as said before, the main object of the tax is to raise 
revenue and not to inculcate a theory as the proper way to 
leave money. In view of this fact it is simply prepos- 
terous in the extreme to levy the lowest rate of tax upon 
direct inheritances, for the plain reason that ninety-nine 
dollars out of a hundred descend that way. A very small 
proportion of estates goes in collateral bequests, and so far 
as the revenue of the state is concerned, which is the only - 
consideration, it is of quite subordinate importance at what 
rate such bequests are taxed. The important point is the 
rate at which the direct inheritances are taxed, and this 
should be fixed at as high a point as shall seem fair. 
Manifestly it should be a graduated rate, both in fairness 
to the heirs and for reasons of public policy, which favor 
the curbing of overgrown accumulations in single hands. 
There should be but one rate of taxation without regard to 
the nearness of kin of the legatees. 

Now that the idea of the inheritance tax is coming so 
rapidly into public favor both in national and state schemes 
of taxation (both republican and democratic parties in this 
state having just endorsed it), it is important in the high- 
est degree that correct ideas should obtain as to the prin- 
ciple on which the tax should be levied. 


How Nationalism Will Put an End to the Tariff Controversy. 

The tariff question on which the country is going through 
one of its periodical “conniption fits,” is a topic highly 
suggestive of the advantages of nationalism. ‘his issue 
is one which has no mercy on the peace of nations under 


the competitive system of industry. Other issues may be 
settled, but this, under competition, never can be, especially 
in a country of any considerable territorial expanse. 

It is thus peculiarly difficult of settlement for two 
reasons: First, because the differences in the natural con- 
ditions of different parts of the country create conflicting 
sectional interests, and, second, because the different 
branches of the competitive business system, agricultural, 
mercantile and manufacturing, all, in the same section, 
opposed in interest. Ce1tain sections desire a high tariff, 
others a low one; some business interests would like a 
tariff on certain articles, others wish none. Here is a 
situation in the very nature of the case which can admit of 
no final solution, so long as these oppositions of interest in 
the state continue. 

The fluctuations in the tariff policies of nations are 
explained by changes in the preponderance of territorial 
sections, or of the several great branches of industry which 
have been mentioned. 

Under nationalism the interests of the different sections 
and of the different industries will be pooled and become 
one business in which all the citizens will be equal partners, 
and as such, as much interested in one part of the territory 
and of the system as another, One section will have no 
interests as against another, and one industry none as 
opposed to those of another industry. ‘The question will 
thus remain as to whether a community can best procure 
specific things by direct production or by exchange, but as 
it will be a question in which all will have an identical 
interest, we may expect any differences of judgement to be 
very calmly debated and adjusted. 

Nationalism is the only argument on earth that will 
finally put an end to the controversies over the tariff. 
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A MINNESOTA JUDGE ON PUBLIC FUNCTIONS. 


The New Nation noted last week the decision of the 
Minnesota supreme court declaring the state grain elevator 
law unconstitutional. This law provides for the building 
of a grain elevator at Duluth and the regular issue of bul- 
letins giving the market prices of grain. We are not 
especially concerned as to the technical interpretation of 
the law defining the police powers of the state to 1egulate 
the sale of grain. Judge Mitchell, who wrote the opinion, 
wandered beyond technical points in dealing with the case. 
It is evident from the quotation below that the Minnesota 
supreme court not only pronounces the grain elevator law 
unconstitutional, but, contrary to public policy, on which 
issue it confronts a strong public opinion, We quote at 
some length from Judge Mitchel!’s opinion, as it is likely 
to figure in future discussions and to finally be reversed by 
the people of the state when the next elections come 
around, 

The Minnesota constitution declares that the Legislature 
shall not appropriate money for internal improvements. 
The state railroad, and warehouse commissioners were de- 
fendants in the suit to test the legality of the Duluth grain 
elevator law, which they were about to execute, and the 
judge decides that the running of the proposed elevator by 
the public, being in the broadest acceptation of the term a 
public improvement, was contrary to the state constitution. 
In his argument defining the legal limits of “ public im 
provements,” he unwittingly proved too much. His very 
admission that in the earlier history of the country the 
state did engage in public improvements in consequence of 
the “great and urgent need of the people,” opens the way 
for further adjudication of the momentous issue in view of 
the “ great and urgent need of the people” now oppressed 
by a grain and traffic combine. America has produced 
some brilliant examples of judicial sophistry, but perhaps 
nothing so prismatic in its tints as this extraordinary 
decision of Judge Mitchell. 

“So far as relates to the right of the state under the 
police power to regulate this business, the position of de- 
fendant’s counsel (counsel of the state railroad and ware- 
house commission) really amounts to this: That whenever 
those who are engaged in any business which is affected 
with a public interest and hence the subject of govern- 
mental regulations do not furnish the public proper and 
reasonable service, the state may as a means of regulating 
the business, itself engage in it and furnish the public 
better service at reasonable rates, or by means of such 
state competition, compel others to do so. 

“The very statement of the proposition is sufficient to 
show to what startling results it necessarily leads. I¢ 
needs no argument to prove that if, in the exercise of the 
police power to regulate this business, the state itself has a 
right to erect and operate one elevator at Duluth, it has 
the power to erect and operate 20 if necessary, at the same 
point, and also to erect and operate elevators at every point 
in the state where there is grain to be stored and handled. 

“Railways are also, under this same police power, the 
subjects of state regulation; and if it should be deemed 
that they were not furnishing the public with proper ser- 
vice or charging unreasonable rates, it could with equal 


propriety be claimed that it would be a proper means of 
exercising the police power of regulating the business, for 
the state itself to construct and operate competing railways. 
The hack business, the pawnbroker’s business, the manu- 
facture and sale of intoxicating liquors and numerous other 
kinds of business that might be named are also the subjects 
of state regulation; and if counsel’s contention is correct, 
we do not see why as a means of “regulating” these kinds 
of business, the state itself might not engage in running 
hacks, . pawnbrokers’ shops, building and operating dis- 
tilleries and breweries, or even running saloons. But 
further illustration cannot be necessary. The police power 
of the state to regulate a basiness does not include the 
power to engage in carrying it on. Police regulation is to 
be effected by restraints upon-a business, and the adoption 
of rules and regulations as to the manner in which it shall 
be conducted. 

“While the juries of continental Europe sometimes in- 
clude under the term police power all governmental insti- 
tutions which are established with public funds for the 
promotion of the public good, yet, as understood in Ameri- 
can constitutional law, the term means simply the power of 
the state to impose those restraints upon private rights 
which are necessary for the general welfare of all, and is 
but the power to enforve the maxim ‘sic utero tuo ut 
allenum non laedas.’ 

“The provisions of this act have no reference to the 
regulation in any such sense, of the ‘grain elevator busi- 
ness,’ and the right of the state to embark in the construc- 
tion and operation of these works cannot be predicated on 
the police power. 

“Trrespective of the police power, we may conclude, 
without deciding, that the Legislature has unlimited power 
to embark, at the expense and in behalf of the state, in any 
business or other enterprise it sees fit, which is not pro- 
hibited by the constitution. It remains, therefore, to con- 
sider whether the elevator and other works contemplated 
by this act are works of internal improvement within the 
meaning of the constitution. ; 

“Tt is unquestionably true that in the earlier history of 
this country the works of ‘internal imdrovement’ or ‘ pub- 
lic improvements’ (the terms seem to have been used inter- 
changeably as synonymous) in which the government, 
federal or state, embarked were channels of trade and com- 
merce, such as the construction of turnpikes and canals 
and the improvement of rivers and harbors. There were two 
reasons for this: First, in the then undeveloped condition of 
our country highways for travel and commerce were the 
great and urgent need of the people. Second, in those days 
the tendency was, much more than now, to limit the fune- 
tions of government to those things which were necessary 
to secure the enjoyment of Jife, liberty and property. 
Channels of travel and commerce were of such public im- 
portance as to be deemed by many to come within that 
category ; but beyond that it was not supposed that it was 
proper or competent for the state to embark in any public 
improvements beyond such as strictly pertained to its 
proper governmental functions. Hence in the controversy 
between the two great national parties during the last 30 
years of the first half of the present century, the phrase 
‘internal improvements’ was generally if not always used 
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with reference to the building of turnpikes and canals (and 
latterly railroads) and the improvement of rivers and har- 
bors, because those were the only works, public and in- 
ternal in their nature, in which it was proposed that the 
federal government should embark. The same was true of 
the state governments. ‘he construction of roads, canals, 
and the like, were the only works of internal or public im- 
provement (outside those required in the performance of 
strictly governmental functions) in which they engaged. 

“But it is equally true that no case can be found in 
which it has been held that works of internal improvement 
mean only channels and mediums of travel and commerce. 
Indeed, even if the term was to be given the restricted 
meaning contended for, it is not apparent why it would not 
still include the works contemplated by this act; for an 
elevator on the navigable waters of a great lake, with 
terminal connections with all the railways centering at that 
point, and equipped with ‘all necessary spur tracks, ter- 
minal yards and other facilities to receive and ship grain,’ 
is merely ancillary to the transportation of the property. 
In fact, the receipt and storage of the grain into and its 
delivery out of such an elevator is but a part of its trans- 

- portation, 

“But we reject any such narrow.definition of the term 
‘works of internal improvement ;’ and we are not without 
authority for our position. 

“An act of the Legislature of Nebraska authorized the 
issue of bonds by any county to aid in the construction of 
any railroad or other work of internal improvements. 

“There was some ground here to hold upon the applica- 
tion of the doctrine of ejusdem generis that the act applied 
only to works similar in kind to railroads. But iu Trover 
vs. Merrick county, 14 Nebraska, 327, it was held that a 
water grist mill erected for public use, the rates of toll to 
be regulated by the county commissioners and being subject 
to regulation by the Legislature, was a work of internal 
improvement within the meaning of the act; the court say- 
ing that the test for determining the character of an im- 
provement of this kind is the use for which it is designed- 
If it is for public use subject to legislative control and 
regulation, it would seem to come within the meaning of 
the words internal improvement. In Blair vs. Canning 
Company, 111 United States, 363, the supreme court of the 
United States, in construing this same act, held that bonds 
issued to aid a company in improving a water power for 
the purpose of propelling public grist mills were issued to 
aid in constructing a ‘work of internal improvement’ and 
endorsed the decision in Trover vs. Merrick county as a 
correct exposition of the statute. 

“ A statute of Kansas authorized towns and counties to 
issue bonds ‘for the purpose of building bridges or to aid 
in the construction of railroads, water powers or other 
works of internal improvement.’ Another statute declared 
all custom grist mills to be public mills and regulated their 
management. 

“Jn Township of Burlington vs. Beasley, 94 United 
States, 310, it was held that bonds issued to aid in the 
construction of a steam custom mill were authorized by the 
statute; in other words, that a steam custom mill wasa 
work of internal improvement, the court saying that the 
expression is usually applied to railroads and canals, but 


to confine it to those two subjects would be to give the 
statute a narrow construction; also that railroads, turn- 
pikes, buildings, bridges, ferries, reclaiming swamps and 
the like are no doubt improvements, and if such improve- 
ments are within the limits of a town or county, they are 
internal to such town or county. 

“These cases clearly indicate the general understanding 
of the judicial mind as to the meaning of the term ‘ works 
of internal improvement’ as used in statutes and constitu- 
tions, and demonstrate that the courts have never supposed 
that it was to be restricted to channels of travel and com- 
merce, but on the contrary have always assumed that it 
included ‘any kind of work that is deemed important: 
enough for the state to construct.’ 

“The far-reaching consequences of not restricting this 
constitutional inhibition to highways for travel and commeree 
can readily be forseen. It would leave the state, through 
its legislature, at liberty in every period of inflation or 
excitement, to embark in any and every other sort of enter- 
ptise outside of its legitimate governmental functions, 
which might be deemed of public benefit. It would admit 
not only of building grain elevators, but also of engaging in 
schemes of drainage, irrigation, developing water powers, 
building public grist mills, public creameries and cheese 
factories, establishing stock yards and packing houses and 
other like enterprises almost without limit. Certainly to 
engage in such enterprises as these at the expense of the 
tax-payers of the state is quite as much within the mischiefs 
aimed at by the constitution as to engage in the construc- 
tion of highways for commerce. And there is even less ex- 
cuse for it, for public highways for traffic and travel are of 
more general public importance and less capable of being 
furnished by unaided individual enterprise. 

“The time was when the policy was to confine the func- 
tions of government to the limits strictly necessary to secure 
the enjoyment of life, liberty and property. The old Jeffer- 
sonian maxim was that the country is governed the best 
that is governed the least. At present the tendency is all 
the other way and towards socialism and paternalism in 
government, This tendency is perhaps to some extent 
natural as well as inevitable, as population becomes more 
dense and society older and more complex in its relations. 
The wisdom of such a policy is not for the courts. The 
people are supreme, and if they wish to adopt such a 
change in the theory of government, it is their right to do 
so. But in order to do it they must amend the constitution 
of the state. The present constitution was not framed on 
any such lines.” 


George Kempton of Sharon addressed the Second Nation- 
alist club of Boston last Sunday evening on the South 
Carolina liquor law and the practical workings of the pub- 
lic conduct of the liquor- traffic. T. B. Maguire of New 
York and Charles French of Marlboro, both members of 
the executive committee of the Knights of Labor, M. J. 
Bishop of Boston, general worthy foreman of the Knights 
of Labor were present and made interesting speeches. ‘T'o- 
morrow night Warner Johnson of Boston is the speaker. 


Miss Catherine W. Spence of Australia addressed a well 
attended meeting of the First Nationalist club of Boston 
on the 17th, at the Charlesgate hotel, her subject being 
‘“‘ Proportional Representation.” 
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NATIONALISM IN POLITICS. 


WHAT COMPETITION IS LEADING TO. 


Economy under Kansas Populists. A 
Note and Comment. 


Issues in the West. 
Grist of Political News. 


David A. Wells says in the Forum for January: “The 
United States is trying an experiment for which there is 
no precedent in the world’s history. We have entrusted 
the selection of legislators-and the determination of the 
policy of the federal and state governments, through uni- 
versal suffrage, to the masses, who have little faith in or 
knowledge of economic principles.” 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch recently printed a London 
special as follows: “The special correspondent of the 
London Chronicle, who has been sending a notable series 
of letters on the Chicago fair and American institutions, 
writes that in a recent interview with a New York editor 
that person ‘informed me quite seriously that, if he had 
the power, he would limit the suffrage entirely to the capi- 
talist class, thus formally and definitely converting the 
republic into the plutocracy that it is fast practically be- 


coming.’ ” 


Henry D. Lloyd of Chicago, in his remarkable speech 
before the American Federation of labor at Chicago last 
month, quoted an attorney of a trust as saying in a United 
States court: “Too many people vote in Ohio.” 

It is by no means an exceptional thing here in Boston 
for men in the course of a defense of competition in busi- 
ness to express views like the above, and the serious part 
of it is that there is a dispositioa among prominent news- 
papers to accustom the public to the idea of moral rotten- 
ness on the part of the poor. The fact that in the poorer 
tenement portions of New York City rents are being paid 
slowly gives the New York Times a pretext to say : 

“ The truth is that rent, being the largest single item of 
the expenditures of a workingman’s family, is the item the 
payment of which is most oppressive to him, and which he 
is most anxious to evade. Any social theory that holds 
that he is entitied to live rent free he hears gladly. Last 
year there was a great agitation on the east side, especially 
among the Russian and Polish exiles, against the payment 
of rent, and it was shown that a good many of the agitators 
were able to pay their rents but preferred to cheat their 
landlords and employ the money for some other purpose.” 


This indictment against the wage workers is evidently 
drawn in order to break the force of the fact that last week 
in a single New York City court on the east side no less 
than 246 warrants of dispossession were applied for, 
There are a good many cruel features in the charge of dis- 
honest motives brought by papers like the Times against 
wage workers in arrears for rent. A glaring one is the fact, 
which any real estate dealer in New York will testify 
to, that the laboring classes meet their rent bills more 


promptly, when conditions are normal, than any class in 
the community. But the object of the Times is to fix 
upon the “ignorant masses ” the stigma of moral unsound- 
ness. It recently quoted with much satisfaction a remark 
made by Holmes in a far different connection about the 
All this drifting 
away from old-fashioned democratic standards on the part 


of what has often been called the capitalistic press and 


“very poor who are usually immoral.” 


capitalistic scholar is an alarming sign. 

The hopelessness of the situation under the present 
system was confessed to the Pierce college students at 
Philadelphia recently by Ex-Pres. Harrison, who likened the 
relations of capital and labor to the “armed peace now 
maintained in Europe,” and he explicitly said: “ I suppose 
a just and perfect peace will not be established until the 
kingdom of the Elder Brother is set up throughout the 
world and the golden rule becomes the law of human life.” 
A just and perfect peace cannot come out of an unjust and 
imperfect system, that is sure; and our statesmen must 
sooner or later face the consequences of their unsound 
political economy. The Elder Brother has been a refuge 
for false teachers long enough. 


Boston Populists. 


There will be a meeting at 45 Eliot street, up two flights, 
Monday, the 22d, at 8 p.m. for the purpose of organizing a 
people’s party club in Boston. All interested are urged to 
be present. 

Lynn Populists Banquetted. 

W. O. Wakefield, J. T. Broderick and E, D. Priest were 
banquetted by a large gathering of nationalists and popu- 
lists at the Hotel Windsor, Lynn, on the 18th. The guests 
are soon to remove to New York state, and the departure 
of three men so prominent in reform circles is a loss that 
Hssex county will feel for some time. 


The Bimetallic Sentiment Growing in England. 


Thomas Salt, president of Lloyd’s Bank, which, by the 
policy of amalgamation with other banks, is becoming 
one of the largest financial institutions of England, has 
thrown his lot with the bimetallists, and has joined the 
Bimetallic League as vice-president. Salt was president of 
the Bankers’ institute in 1891, and in his inaugural he 
caused considerable stir by admitting the necessity for 
more extended use of silver for currency purposes. Among 
other public men who have recently joined the league are 
Baron Emile Erlanger, the well known financier, and Jacob 
Bright, one of the most respected lberal members of Par- 
liament. 


What the “ Wild ” Populists are Saving in Kansas, 


Daniel C. Zercher of Topeka gives the public at least 
one argument for a new party in the following: “A few 
months ago I saw a letter in a Kansas City paper signed by 
ex-Secretary of State Higgins boasting that the populists 
had then held the state offices about five months and that 
they had not shown up the much talked of rascality of the 
republicans, but on the other hand had found everything 
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all right. Just to refresh the ex-secretary’s defective 
memory and for the information of the people, I submit a 
small comparison on two items of the contingent expenses 
of the secretary of state’s office, which is as follows: 


For postage, 1891, (Rep:) . . $410.00 
For extra clerk hire, 1891 (Rep. ) 400.55 

Total . - $810.55 
For postage, 1892 (Rep.) . $570 00 
For extra clerk hire, 1892, (Rep.) . 465.00 


Total . $1,035.60 
For postage, 18938, (Pop.) . $397.00 
For extra clerk hire, 1898, (Pop.) . . (none) 

Total . . $397.00 


“From this comparison on two items of contingent expense 
only, you will see that the populists have saved $413.35 
over the republicans in 1891, and $638.60 in 1892. The 
reader will also observe that not one dollar has been paid 
out for extra clerk hire in the secretary of state’s office 
since it has been under populist rule, notwithstanding the 
business of the state is constantly increasing. Formerly 
the fees of this office have been retained by the secretary 
of state, but besides the above, Secretary Osborn has turned 
into the treasury all the fees received by him, which for 
1893 amounted to $1878.15. It should also be remembered 
that the fees of the secretary of state’s office for charters, 
ete., have been reduced more than 50 per cent in order to 
conform to the requirements of the statutes.” 


Money and Fraternal Socialism. 


“Mark it,” exclaims Prof. M. V. Rork, the Farmers’ 
allianee lecturer of Oregon; “the populists will elect the 
next governor of Oregon and the next House of Repre- 
sentatives — whole precincts have come over to our party, 
leaving not one man to tell the tale. In Oregon we press 
two points, viz: What is money? What is fraternal 
socialism ? Stamp and law or authority constitute the 
money and the authority or money can not be seen; hence 
there never was a cheap dollar. Fraternal socialists unite 
to obtain what they cannot obtain alone on terms of 
equality to each, the proceeds to go to the general treasury 
for the benefit of each, the same as our postal system, a 
contrivance to enable labor to save its own by obtaining 
for two cents what might cost $50 if obtained alone, thus 
saving $49.98 by co-operation — no pauper, no millionaire, 
no calamity howler. Oregon swears to obtain fraternal 
socialisin.” 

Note and Comment. 

Henry Legate spoke at Lynn before the people’s party 

club on the 12th. 


Judge Bennett of the South Dakota supreme court is 
dead. His successor will be a populist. 


The Essex County People’s Party club holds its annual 
meeting at the Essex house, Salem, on Washington’s birth- 
day. 


The people’s party of Essex county, Mass., met at the 
Essex house, Salem on the 9th. There was a large atten- 
dance. 
appointed to push the organization in all the towns. Chair- 


A committee with W. O. Dwinnell as chairman was. 


man Legate of the state central committee was present and 
spoke on the issues of the day from the populist stand- 
point. 


George Webb of La Grande, Ore., who was elected state 
treasurer on the democratic ticket, when all the balance of 
his ticket was snowed under, has come out for the people’s 


party. 


E. Gerry Brown of Brockton spoke in Athletic hall, 
Holbrook, on the 16th, his subject being “ Money and Other 
Monopolies.” 


The populists of Jersey City were addressed by Eltweed 
Pomeroy of Newark in Humboldt hall, last week on 
“Nationalism that is practical in 1894.” Speeches were 
also delivered by Clarence Ladd Davis and Wm. A. Ellis of 
New York. 


The national cvuncil of the Farmers’ Alliance and Indus- 
trial union, which meets at Topeka, February 6, is going 
West, this being the first time it has met west of the 
Mississippi. 


Some Kansas City printers want to get out of the local 
industrial council because it is controlled by “ populists 
and other dreamers.” So it is, and the hope of the wage- 
worker rests with these same “populists and other 
dreamers.” 


Educational meeting are being held every Tuesday even- 
ing at Populist hall, 102 Court street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Those in sympathy with the principles of the people,s 
party are requested to send their names and adresses to the 
secretary of the county committee, Albert Brown, 102 
Court street. 


Omaha (Neb) Populist: As all the daily papers of 
Nebraska are in the goldon-calf, bondholding and_nat- 
ional banking interest the only way we can meet them, 
with any hope of victory, is to establish and maintain a 
wide-awake, aggressive daily populist paper in Omaha, and 
every person, regardless of present or past party lines, who 
desires true Americal financial independence, should take 
at least ten dollars stock in the new daily paper for Omaha 
and thus make it possible to maintain a paper in this city 
which will defend the interests of the millions of wealth- 
producers as against those who would perpetuate the worse 
than criminal financial bondage which now prevails in this 
state and nation. 


There is something pathetic iu the appeal of the Atlanta 
Constitution to the populists of Georgia to give the de- 
mocracy another chance. It says: “The people’s party is 
making a mistake in the movement set on foot by its 
leaders to start next year’s campaign with a meeting of the 
state executive committee in Atlanta on January 16th. 
The call of the committee is a misrepresentation of the 
democratic party, and a campaign based on the lines pro- 
posed will do nothing more than contribute to the effort 
which the republicans have set on foot to capture the gov- 
ernment in next fall’s elections. ‘The safest plan for those 
who are in earnest in advocating reform is to remain united. 
Division is defeat.” 
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NATIONALISTIC DRIFT. 


{tems of Industrial, Political, Social and Commercial Intelli- 
gence indicating the approaching Breakup of the Present 
System and the Tendency through Business Combinations 
and Public Control of Industry toward Complete National 
Co-operation. 


New York. 


Buffalo (N. Y.) Express: This resolution introduced by 
Alderman Smithor, was adopted by the board of aldermen 
on Monday: “If the board of councilmen concur, that a 
special joint committee, consisting of three members of the 
board of councilmen and five members of the board of 
aldermen, composing the common council, be appointed by 
their respective presidents. Such committee to thoroughly 
investigate the question of municipal lighting, with especial 
reference to city ownership of gas and electro-lighting 
plants, and the cost and advantage that would accrue to 
the city of Buffalo under such ownership, and report their 
findings.” Several investigations of the cost of gas and 
electric light have previously been made by committees of 
the common council. But though they touched on the 
question of municipal control, that theory was used merely 
as a club to force a compromise trom the private lighting 
companies. The aldermen never have believed heretofore 
that the time was ripe for municipal control of the illumin- 
ating business. But there has been a movement begun in 
this city for the adoption of municipal control, pure and 
simple, as being not only the best and cheapest plan, but 
as embodying a correct principle of government. The 
Municipal Ownership Reform league is in condition to aid 
the joint committee of the common council in its researches, 
and we trust that such assistance will be promptly tendered 
and cheerfully accepted. The Express believes that, if a 
vote were taken on the question tomorrow, a majority of 
the taxpayers would declare in favor of the city owning 
and operating the lighting plants. There is no intention 
to injure the value of private property in the lighting busi- 
ness, but municipal control must come. It is not a question 
of the near future, nor of the day-after-tomorrow. It’s a 
question of now. 


New Hampshire. 


The Central Labor union of Concord also takes a firm 
stand for government telegraph and has so informed the 
state delegation in Congress, 


Connecticut. 


The local central labor union of New Haven has passed a 
set of resolutions demanding government control of tele- 
graph companies and lines throughout the country. Their 
petition has already received the signatures of several 
prominent local business men, will be circulated throughout 
the city and then forwarded to Congressman Pigott. 


Rev Perry Marshall spoke at the labor meeting of the 
Fourth Congregational church Hartford a week ago, Sun- 
day. He made a strong plea for govermental control of 
telegraphs, telephones, railroads, ete. The competitive 
system of trade has in many ways increased the cost of 
supplies to consumers. He thought under consumption, 
not over production, was the cause of the present trouble. 


There was plenty of food, clothing, furniture, etc, in the 


country, but not work. The unemployed want not to be 
fed by the hand of charity, but work to do. The govern- 
ment of the United States has shown by the postal money 
order business and package mail that it could do a banking 
apd express business; it could therefore, as in Great 
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Britain, establish post office savings banks and run the 
telegraph lines. In 1891 9,478,000 persons were depositors 
in British postal savings banks and their deposits amounted 
to £75,800,000. The government controlled the telegraph 
service in France, Italy and Belgium, and in the latter 
country twenty words could be sent for nine cents. Among 
the questions asked the speaker by persons in the audience 
was what newspapers ought to be read and he replied 
“The New Nation of course. Go out and talk of it as they 
did in abolition times. Let woman go to the shops and 
sell reform literature.” 


Ohio. 


Cleveland Citizen: The council committee appointed to 
investigate the complaints of consumers as to overcharges 
and discrimination by the General Electric company re- 
commended that the council ask the Generai Assembly to 
authorize the city to erect and operate an electric lght 
plant of its own. The committee found, that electricity 
could easily be furnished to the consumers at the price of 
seven cents per thousand. Instead of charging about nine 
cents, which the committee considered a very profitable 
rate, the company charged 16 cents per thousand. Since 
the adoption of meters for measuring light, the rate has 
increased from from 200 to 500 per cent. The committee 
saw only one way out of the difficulty, and that is for the 
city to issue $750,000 bonds for a municipal electric light- 
ing plant. This is a move in the right direction. The 
labor organizations have been petitioning for a municipal 
lighting plant for the past two years, but the lobbyists 
have thus far prevented the serious consideration of the 
measure. 

Illinois. 


The first important act of Chicago’s new mayor has been 
to veto an ordinance conferring upon a private corporation 
the free use of the streets of that city for the purpose of 
constructing and maintaining an elevated railroad on the 
ground that it failed to provide for adequate compensation 
for the valuable privileges granted. But why sell a public 
franchize at all ? 

Foreign. 


The Austrian state railway authorities have recently 
issued a circular to all the private railway companies in 
Austria, urging them to make experiments with the electric 
lighting of their cars, with a view of replacing the present 
systems of oil and gas lighting. 


When the telephone began to spread in England the 
government encouraged the establishment of local com- 
panies relying upon competition to keep down rates. The 
outcome was that one company absorbed scores of local 
companies and established trunk lines. The government 
was thus forced to establish long-distance lines without in- 
terfering with the local companies beyond regulations which 
bring the two systems in harmony under the direction of 
the post office. The post office has been erecting trunk 
lines between Leeds and Hull, London and Brighton, Swan- 
sea and Cardiff and Newport, Newcastle and Hexham, 
Neweastle and Morpeth, and Glasgow and Belfast. A main 
trunk line is at present under construction from London to 
Glasgow, passing through Nottingham, Sheffield and Leeds. 
Branch lines will be erected from Nottingham to Derby 
and Leiceister, and from Leeds to Manchester and Liver- 
pool, Direct communication will then be established be- 
tween London, Belfast and Dublin. Plymouth, Bristol 
and Newport will be connected with each other and with 
Newcastle-on-Tyne by a line running via Derby and Leeds. 
From Glasgow a line will be constructed to Edinburgh, 
and a line will also be constructed to Colchester and 
Ipswich. The entire system will consist of metallic cir- 
cuits, and when completed will enable each of the towns to 
communicate direct with London and with each other. 
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THE NEW NATION. 


[Reprinted by request. ] 


Why a New Nation? Why will not the old 
one do? 

These are some of the reasons why it will not 
do: In the old nation, the system by which the 
work of life is carried on is a sort of perpetual 
warfare, a struggle, literally to the death, be- 
tween men and men. It is a system by which 
the contestants are forced to waste in fighting 
more eifort than they have left for work. The 
sordid and bitter nature of the struggle so hard- 
ens, for the most part, the relations of men to 
their fellows that in the domestic circle alone do 
they find exercise for the better, tenderer and 
more generous elements of their nature. 

Another reason why the old nation wilinot do, 
is, that in it the people are divided, against 
nature, into classes: one very small class being 
the wealthy ; another and much larger class 
being composed of those who maintain with 
difticulty a condition of tolerable comfort con- 
stantly shadowed by apprehension of its loss; 
with, finally, a vastly greater and quite prepon- 
derating class of very poor, who have no depend- 
ence even for bare existence save a wage which 
is uncertain from day to day. 

In the old nation, moreover, half thc people — 
the women, are dependent upon the personal 
favor of the other half, —the men, for the means 
of support; no other alternative being left them 
but to seek a begearly pittance as workers in a 
labor market already overcrowded by men. In 
this old nation, the women, are, indecd, as a sex, 
far worse off than the men; for, while the rich 
man is at least independent, the rich woman, 
while more luxuriously cared for, is as depend- 
ent for support on her husband’s favor as the 
wife of the poorest laborer. Meanwhile, a great 
many women openly, and no one can tell how 
many secretly, unable to find men who will 
support them on more honorable terms, are 
compelled to secure their livelihood by the sale 
of their bodies, while a multitues of others are 
constrained to accept loveless marriage bonds. 
%In this old nation, a million st.ong men are 
even now vainly crying out for work to do, 
though the world needs so much more work 
done. Meanwhile, though the fathers and hus- 
bands can find no work, there is plenty always 
for the little children, who flock, in piteous 
armies, through the chilling mists of winter 
dawns into the factories. 

In this old nation, not only does wealth devour 
poverty, but wealth devours wealth, and, eary 
by year, the assets of the nation pass more and 
more swiftly and completely into the hands of a 
few score individuals out of 65,000,000 people. 

In this old nation, year by year, the natural 
wealth of the land, the heritage of the people, is 
being wasted by the recklessness of individual 
greed. The forests are ravaged, the fisheries of 
river and sea destroyed, the fertility of the soil 
exhausted. 

In this old nation, under a vain form of free 
political institutions, the inequalities of wealth 
and the irresistibleinfluence of money upon a 
people devoured by want, are making nominally 
republican institutions a machine more conven- 
ient even than despotism for the purposes of 
plutocracy and plunder. 

These are a few of the reasons why the old 
nation will not do, and these, in turn, are a few 
of the reasons why men are looking and longing 
for The New Nation: — 

In The New Nation, work will not be warfare, 
but fraternal co-operation toward a store in 
which all will share alike. Human effort, no 
longer wasted by battle and cross-purposes, will 
create an abundance previously impossible. 

More important far, the conditions of labor 
under the plan of fraternal co-operation will 
tend as strongly to stimulate fraternal senti- 
ments and affectionate relations among the 
workers as the present conditions tend to re- 
press them. The kindly side of men will no 
longer be known only to their wives and 
children. 

In The New Nation, there will be neither rich 
nor poor; all will be equal partners in the prod- 
uct of the national industrial organization. 

In The New Nation, the dependence of one 
sex upon another for livelihood, which now 
poisons loye and gives lust its opportunity, will 
be forever at an end. As equal axd in“epen- 
dent partners in the product of the nation, 
women will have attained an economical en- 
franch’sement, without which no political device 
could kelp them. Prostitution will be a forgot- 
ven he cor. * 


In The New Nation, there will be no unem- 
ployed. All will be enabled and required to do 
their part according to their gifts, save only 
those’ whom age, sickness or infirmity has 
exempted ; and these, no longer as now trodden 
under foot, will be served and guarded as ten- 
derly as are the wounded in battle by their 
comrades. 

In The New Nation, the children will be 
cherished as precious jewels, inestimable 
pledges of the divine love to men. Though 
mother and father forsake them, the nation will 
take them up. 

In The New Nation, education will be equal 
and universal, and will cover the entire period 
of life during which it is now enjoyed by the 
most favored classes, 

In The New Nation, the wasting of the 
people’s heritage will cease, the forests will be 
replanted, the rivers and seas repopulated, and 
fertility restored to exhausted lands. The nat- 
ural resources of the country will be cared for 
and preserved as a common estate, and one to 
which the living have title ouly as trustees for 
the unborn. 


In The New Nation, the debauching influence | 


of wealth being banished, and the people raised 
to a real equality by equal education and re- 
sources, a true democratic and popular govern- 
ment will become possible as it never was before. 
For the first time in history the woild will 
behold a true republic, rounded, full-orbed, com- 
plete,—- a republic, social, industrial, political. 

These will be some of the characteristics of 
The New Nation, to the advancement of which, 
till it shall have utterly replaced and supplanted 
the old nation, this paper is pledged. 
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